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ially poverty, which the convents invaded by the spirit
of the century had ceased to do. The founder of
Clairvaux, Saint Bernard, forbade his monks to wear
furs, cowls, or to use bed-clothes, he wanted no
luxury even in the churches; he only permitted a
a cross of painted wood, an iron candelabra, and cop-
per censers. The monks, after the reform, all re-
mained Benedictines. But to arrest the progress of
the disorders too easily introduced into an independ-
ent monastery, it was decided that the reformed con-
vents should keep the direction of all convents founded
or reformed by them. Thus Cluny, Citeattx, and Pre-
tnontre became heads of the order; the convents of
that order were no longer abbeys, but priories, all
obeyed the same abbot, and sent delegates to the gen-
eral assemblies of the order.

The orders increased rapidly in numbers and in
power; in the twelfth century, Cluny had more than
400 monks and had charge of 2,000 convents; Citeaux
had 1,800 convents scattered throughout Europe.
Then began a rivalry between the black friars of Cluny
and the white friars of Citeaux (the Cistercians). It
was these reformed monks who obliged the rest of
the clergy to reform their manners, they energeti-
cally supported the pope and brought all Christians,
laity and clergy to submit to his authority. Gregory
VIL, the great papal reformer and ruler, was a monk
of Cluny; Saint Bernard, the great doctor of the
twelfth century, was a Cistercian. It was an ancient
custom in the church, when one of the faithful con-
fessed a sin, before absolution was granted, and before
he was permitted to reenter the church, a public pen-